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Introduction 


Too  often  the  public  documents  form  the  one 
collection  which  is  not  made  to  give  of  its  best  to 
the  patrons  of  the  library.  Of  the  many  causes  for 
this,  the  most  compelling  is  that  the  reference  attend- 
ants persist  in  regarding  the  thousands  of  volumes 
of  the  collection  as  a  heap  of  rather  uninteresting 
material,  chaotic,  huge  and  unnecessarily  com- 
plicated by  the  activities  of  a  half-mythical  person 
in  Washington  known  as  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. But  that  this  is  the  wrong  attitude  there  can 
be  only  one  opinion,  for  huge  though  the  collection 
undoubtedly  is,  and  complicated  though  it  is,  in 
fairness  it  should  be  said  that  it  is  not  chaotic,  it  is 
not  uninteresting,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments does  not  lie  awake  of  nights  devising  schemes 
for  its  greater  confusion.  On  the  contrary,  the  vari- 
ous sets,  series  and  single  volumes  are  parts  of  a 
beautifully  interrelated  whole,  each  unit  of  which 
occupies  a  fixed  position  in  the  scheme,  and,  for  his 
part,  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  concerns  him- 
self very  successfully  with  the  preparation  and  publi- 
cation of  aids  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  great 
collection. 

The  following  brief  description  of  the  important 
sets  which  librarians  know  familiarly  as  "pub.  docs." 
is  presented  in  the  hope  that  reference  department 
attendants  may  be  led  to  see  that  after  all  a  fairly 
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thorough  understanding  of  the  collections  and  a 
decent  proficiency  in  handling  them  is  quite  possible 
of  attainment.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  who  have  gone 
with  heavy  hearts  into  public  document  work  have 
come  away  from  it  with  an  interest  in  its  problems 
which  afterwards  they  have  never  lost.  The  conquest 
of  bibliographical  difficulties,  the  growth  in  under- 
standing of  the  interrelation  of  governmental  depart- 
ments, the  increased  appreciation  of  the  great  his- 
torical, political,  and  social  importance  of  the  material 
in  their  hands,  all  combine  to  create  and  nourish  in 
those  who  handle  the  sets  a  new  and  entirely  respect- 
ful feeling  towards  public  documents,  a  feeling  which 
now  and  then  becomes  distinctly  one  of  enthusiasm. 
It  is  not,  however,  in  the  hope  of  creating  enthusiasts 
that  this  description  is  written,  but  only  to  serve 
reference  attendants  as  an  introduction  to  a  more 
thorough  study  of  the  collections  as  they  are  described 
and  listed  in  the  Checklist  and  in  others  of  the  indexes 
and  catalogues  issued  by  the  Documents  office. 

For  aid  generously  given  in  the  preparation  of  this 
work  the  author  is  under  obligation  to  Miss  Mary 
A.  Hartwell  of  the  Public  Documents  Library,  Wash- 
ington, and  to  Miss  Jessie  M.  Woodford  of  the  Docu- 
ments Department  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library;  for 
encouragement  of  the  design  and  interest  in  its  execu- 
tion he  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to  Dr.  Bernard 
C.  Steiner  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Balti- 
more, as  well  as  to  several  individuals  on  the  staff  of 
that  institution. 


A  Description  of  Federal 
Public  Documents 

The  Checklist,  the  Vade  Mecum  of  the  Public 
Document  Librarian 

THE  importance  of  the  Checklist  in  the  first  stages 
of  any  study  of  public  documents  justifies  the 
transposition  of  the  following  brief  description  of  its 
contents  from  the  end  of  this  article  where  it  belongs 
by  all  rules  of  construction  to  this  place  of  prominence 
in  the  beginning.  The  Checklist  of  United  States 
Public  Documents,  1789-1909,  3d  edition,  is  the  shelf- 
list,  of  the  Public  Documents  Library  in  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  a  library  which 
possesses  the  most  nearly  complete  collection  of 
public  documents  in  existence.  This  third  and  much 
enlarged  edition  of  the  Checklist  contains  first:  a 
full  introduction  to  the  whole  subject  of  government 
publications ;  second :  a  complete  list  of  the  documents 
published  in  the  Congressional  set  and  the  serial  enu- 
meration of  the  volumes  in  which  they  are  contained ; 
and,  finally,  a  skeleton  bibliography  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  federal  executive  departments  with  all 
of  their  subsidiary  and  related  bureaus,  commissions 
and  offices,  showing  among  other  things  the  family 
history  of  these  various  divisions;  that  is,  their  pres- 
ent and  past  relations  to  the  government  and  to  one 
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another,  with  an  explanatory  paragraph  at  the  head 
of  each  section  relating  to  the  publishing  activities 
of  the  division  therein  considered. 

The  combination  of  these  features  establishes  the 
Checklist  as  one  of  the  most  useful  tools  which  the 
American  librarian  has  at  his  disposal  in  any  branch 
of  work.  One  of  the  first  things  which  a  person 
assigned  to  document  work  should  do  is  to  read  with 
the  greatest  care  the  introduction  to  this  volume,  and 
from  that  to  proceed  to  a  study  of  the  plan  upon 
which  it  is  constructed.  The  first  requisite  for  the 
ready  handling  of  public  documents  is  a  thorough 
understanding  of  their  physical  arrangement.  This 
knowledge  is  acquired  through  a  study  of  the  Check- 
list, accompanied  by  actual  practice  with  the  docu- 
ments themselves.  Familiarity  with  their  contents 
comes  imperceptibly  with  time  and  use. 

What  Are  the  Federal  Documents? 

The  constitutional  functions  of  the  United  States 
government  are  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and 
the  judicial.1  The  first  of  these,  the  executive,  is 
exercised  by  the  President,  assisted  by  ten  executive 
departments  (as,  for  example,  the  Department  of 
War),  each  headed  by  a  secretary  or  other  executive 
officer,  and  each  having  associated  with  it  various 
bureaus,  boards  and  commissions.  The  legislative 
function  is  exercised  by  the  two  houses  of  Congress, 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives;  the 
judicial  by  the  federal  judiciary,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal division  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.      Each  of  these   parts   of  the  government 

1  The  Congressional  Directory  contains  an  admirable  guide  to  the 
various  divisions  of  the  government  service. 
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machine  in  the  course  of  its  normal  operation  pub- 
lishes at  regular  intervals  certain  books  and  pamphlets 
which  are  known  by  the  generic  name  of  public  docu- 
ments. These  are  officially  described  as  consisting  of 
"Any  publication  printed  at  government  expense,  or 
published  by  authority  of  Congress  or  any  government 
publishing  office,  or  of  which  an  edition  has  been 
bought  by  Congress  or  any  government  office  for 
division  among  members  of  Congress  or  distribution 
to  government  officials  or  the  public.  .  . 

The  Groups  of  Public  Documents 

The  publications  of  the  government  fall  naturally, 
according  to  the  Checklist  arrangement,  into  three 
broad  groups: 

1.  American  State  Papers  (Gales  and  Seaton). 

2.  Congressional  Documents. 

3.  Departmental  Documents. 

1.    The  American  State  Papers 

The  "American  State  Papers"  is  a  set  completed 
in  38  folio  volumes,  consisting  of  the  reprinted  docu- 
ments of  the  first  fourteen  Congresses,  with  the 
addition  of  certain  documents  of  later  years,  the 
reserve  stock  of  the  original  editions  having  been 
destroyed  when  the  British  in  1814  burned  the  Capi- 
tol. More  specifically  this  set  is  described  as  com- 
prising "the  most  important  executive  and  legislative- 
documents  of  the  United  States,  selected  .  .  .  from 
the  mass  of  manuscript  and  printed  papers  in  the 
offices  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  and  in  the 
several  Executive  Departments  .  .  .  commencing 
with  1789  and  ending  with  dates  varying  from  1823- 
1838."    The  volumes  in  this  compilation,  which,  in 
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order  to  distinguish  it  from  other  sets  bearing  similar 
titles,  is  known  as  the  "Gales  and  Seaton"  set,  are 


grouped  under  the  following  heads: 

Class.  Volumes. 

1.  Foreign  relations   6 

2.  Indian  affairs   2 

3.  Finance   5 

4.  Commerce  and  navigation   2 

5.  Military  affairs    7 

6.  Naval  affairs   •   4 

7.  Post  Office  department .  .  • ,   1 

8.  Public  lands   8 

9.  Claims   1 

10.    Miscellaneous    2 


The  documents  are  arranged  in  chronological 
order  and  numbered  consecutively  throughout  all  the 
volumes  of  each  class. 

Although  this  set  is  not  usually  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  public  documents  collection  of  the  library, 
yet  a  logical  consideration  of  the  subject  demands 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  base  upon  which 
is  fitted  the  whole  structure  of  the  public  document 
sets.  Its  value  to  the  historian  is  so  obvious  as  to 
need  no  comment,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
reference  attendant  should  become  familiar  with  its 
arrangement  and  contents.  Those  libraries  which  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  original  copies  of  the 
documents  from  which  this  set  was  compiled,  will  find 
it  advisable  to  class  these  among  their  reference 
works  of  American  history.  A  full  list  of  these  docu- 
ments of  the  first  fourteen  Congresses,  the  original 
copies,  was  prepared  by  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely,  whose 
work  will  be  described  in  this  syllabus  under  the 
headings  "Indexes  and  Catalogues." 
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2.    The  Congressional  Series 

The  fifteenth  Congress  of  the  United  States  pub- 
lished as  the  documentary  history  of  its  session  only 
twenty-four  volumes  of  all  kinds  in  the  Congressional 
series.  The  sixty-second  Congress  published  434 
volumes  in  432  serial  numbers.  One  can  readily 
believe  that  there  is  much  in  the  thousands  of  volumes 
which  the  government  has  printed  of  no  present  in- 
terest and  of  no  conceivable  value  to  posterity,  yet 
the  set  as  a  whole  represents  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able sources  of  historical,  political,  scientific  and 
economic  information  possessed  by  any  nation,  and, 
of  course,  its  value  as  a  historical  record  increases 
daily.  When  the  present  printing  act  is  revised  and 
a  more  restrictive  policy  is  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment in  its  printing  practices,  the  contents  of  the 
public  documents,  through  the  elimination  of  much 
trash,  will  become  of  compelling  interest  to  the 
patrons  of  libraries. 

When  in  1895  the  serial  enumeration  was  adopted 
for  what  is  now  known  as  the  Congressional  set,  it 
was  seen  that  because  of  the  lack  of  a  size  and 
schematic  standard  in  the  printing  of  the  documents 
of  the  first  fourteen  Congresses,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  include  these  in  the  regular  serial  set.  Uni- 
formity in  this  respect  began  in  1817  with  the  publi- 
cations of  the  fifteenth  Congress,  and  it  was  decided 
that  the  first  document  of  its  first  session  should  mark 
the  starting  point  of  the  serial  enumeration.  Accord- 
ingly each  volume  in  the  set  from  1817  to  1895 
appeared  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Checklist,  pub- 
lished in  the  latter  year,  with  a  serial  number  attached, 
giving  it  a  fixed  and  unalterable  position  in  the  set,  a 
device  by  means  of  which  the  care  and  handling  of 
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public  documents  since  this  time  has  been  very  much 
facilitated.  Since  1895  each  volume  as  it  appears  has 
been  given  a  serial  number.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
simple  matter  to  shelve  the  documents  of  the  Con- 
gressional set  from  1817  to  the  present  day  according 
to  the  enumeration  thus  provided,  and  a  check  mark 
in  the  Checklist  or  Document  Index  opposite  the  serial 
number  of  a  volume  owned  by  the  library  furnishes 
an  admirable  guide  to  the  shelves  and  their  contents. 

In  former  days,  namely,  from  the  thirtieth  to  the 
fifty-third  Congress,  inclusive,  from  December,  1847, 
to  March,  1895,  the  Congressional  set  consisted  of  the 
following  series  of  documents : 

Journals  of  proceedings  of  the  two  houses. 

(Containing  no  documents,  no  speeches,  me- 
morials or  anything  except  the  record  of  the 
meetings  of  Congress.) 

Executive  documents. 

(Containing  the  President's  message  and  other 
communications  from  him  or  from  the  execu- 
tive departments,  as  for  example,  the  reports 
of  department  heads.) 

Miscellaneous  documents. 

(Containing  amendments,  resolutions,  me- 
morials and  special  reports  of  all  kinds  other 
than  of  committees.) 

Reports. 

(Containing  reports  of  committees  of  both 
houses.) 

Reports  from  the  Court  of  Claims  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
(This  series  continued  only  from  the  thirty- 
fourth  to  the  thirty-seventh  Congress  inclu- 
sive.) 
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Beginning  with  the  fifty-fourth  Congress,  the  two 
series,  executive  documents  and  miscellaneous  docu- 
ments, were  merged,  so  that  since  then  each  house  has 
issued  only  three  series  of  publications,  as  follows : 


Name  of  Series, 

1.  Journals. 

2.  Documents. 

3.  Reports. 


Source. 
f  Senate. 
1  House. 

Senate. 
House. 

Senate. 
House. 


Character. 
Legislative. 

Executive. 
Judicial. 
Departmental. 
Miscellaneous. 

Miscellaneous. 


In  planning  the  enumeration  of  these  various 
series,  each  complete  volume  is  given  a  separate  num- 
ber, whether  it  contains  one  document  or  one  hun- 
dred. The  Senate  Journal  of  the  first  session  of  the 
fifteenth  Congress  in  the  serial  enumeration  is  known 
as  number  1,  and  following  this  the  volumes  are  num- 
bered in  an  unbroken  sequence  down  to  the  present 
time,  the  last  recorded  serial  number  of  the  sixty-third 
Congress,  second  session,  being  number  6759.  In 
addition  to  the  serial  number  given  the  volume,  each 
document  in  the  volume  has  a  means  of  identification 
in  its  document  number,  which  is  assigned  to  the  in- 
dividual documents  chronologically  in  the  order  of 
their  printing.  Since  the  second  session  of  the  sixtieth 
Congress,  the  numeration  of  the  documents  of  any 
group  has  been  continued  consecutively  throughout  all 
the  sessions  of  a  Congress.  The  earlier  rule  of  num- 
bering and  its  exceptions  are  explained  on  page  xx 
of  the  introduction  to  the  Checklist,  under  the  para- 
graph entitled  "Numbering  of  Series. "    For  obvious 
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reasons  it  is  not  easy  to  confuse  the  serial  number 
with  the  document  number. 

Although  one  of  the  three  forms  of  publication  in 
the  Congressional  set  is  known  specifically  by  the 
term  "document,"  yet  in  familiar  language  the  generic 
"document"  is  used  in  speaking  of  the  whole  group, 
and  the  document  number,  before  referred  to,  is  the 
notation  placed  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the 
first  page  of  any  one  of  these  documents,  whether  it 
be  a  Congressional  report,  a  departmental  report  or  a 
house  executive  document.  At  one  time,  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  thirty-third  Congress,  second  session, 
the  document  number  was  reprinted  on  each  page, 
but  now  it  is  found  only  in  the  place  described  and 
sometimes  as  part  of  the  printer's  signature  through- 
out the  document.  One  identifies  a  document  by  the 
information  at  the  head  of  its  first  page,  arranged  as 
follows : 

Upper  left.  Center     Upper  right. 

S2d  Congress,  Exec.  Doc. 

2d  session.  House.       No.  1. 

When,  as  in  many  early  years,  information  is 
lacking  on  the  cover,  the  document  numbers  found 
as  above  described  enable  one  to  assign  a  volume, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Checklist,  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  serial  enumeration. 

3.  Departmental  Documents 
Each  of  the  ten  executive  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  a  dozen  or  more  subsidiary  bureaus, 
divisions  and  offices.  The  periodical  publications  of 
these  departments  and  their  subordinate  bureaus  will 
be  dealt  with  in  another  section.  Here  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  reports  of  their  executive  heads. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  each  bureau  or 
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office  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  secretary  of  the 
department  to  which  his  division  is  attached.  The 
secretary  of  the  department  edits  such  reports,  and 
adding  to  them  matter  of  his  own,  presents  the  whole 
to  the  President  as  the  report  of  his  department.  The 
President  lays  this  report  before  Congress,  where, 
by  an  almost  automatic  process,  it  is  accepted  and 
ordered  printed  as  a  Congressional  document.  In 
the  years  before  1908,  this  document  was  then  printed 
and  distributed  in  two  forms;  namely,  a  number  of 
thousands  of  copies  were  printed  in  the  form  of  a 
Congressional  document,  bound  in  $heep  and  dis- 
tributed ;  at  the  same  time  a  departmental  edition  with 
none  of  the  marks  of  a  Congressional  document,  but 
bearing  a  distinctive  title  page  and  a  cloth  binding, 
was  published  and  distributed,  in  many  cases  to  the 
persons  who  had  already  received  it  in  the  Congress- 
ional form.  This  procedure  was  exceedingly  waste- 
ful, and  in  1908  a  change  in  the  printing  act  did  away 
with  the  distribution  of  these  executive  reports  in  the 
Congressional  edition,  and  provided  instead  that  they 
should  be  sent"  to  libraries  and  others  only  in  what  had 
always  been  known  as  the  departmental  edition.  At 
the  time  of  this  change,  the  sheep  binding  of  the 
Congressional  set  was  discarded  for  the  more  satis- 
factory tan  buckram  now  familiar  to  librarians. 

Now  many  people  think  that  because  these  execu- 
tive documents  are  sent  to  them  no  longer  in  the 
Congressional  edition  they  no  longer  have  place  in 
the  serial  enumeration  of  the  Congressional  set.  But 
this  is  a  mistake,  for  constructively  the  executive  docu- 
ments are  still  a  part  of  the  Congressional  set;  con- 
structively they  still  have  their  serial  numbers  listed 
in  the  Document  Index,  and  actually  there  is  a  limited 
edition  of  them  printed  in  the  Congressional  form  for 
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use  in  the  official  sets.  The  unity  and  continuity  of 
the  Congressional  set  is  thus  maintained,  even  though 
for  reasons  of  economy  and  convenience  these  con- 
siderations are  disregarded  in  the  distribution  of  the 
executive  documents.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan  for  a 
library  to  preserve  this  unity  in  its  records  even  when 
the  books  are  widely  separated  on  its  shelves,  and  this 
may  be  done  by  checking  the  serial  number  of  the 
executive  document  as  given  in  the  Document  Index 
with  the  shelf  number  which  the  library  has  given  that 
document  in  its  continuation  set,  and  by  marking  in 
the  volume  its  constructive  serial  number.  The  psy- 
chological effect  upon  the  attendant  of  regarding  all 
of  these  public  documents,  whether  in  the  serial  set 
or  in  the  continuation  sets,  whether  bound  in  sheep  or 
cloth  or  buckram,  as  one  related  whole  is  indubitably 
good.  By  the  term  "continuation  set"  as  used  here  is 
meant  a  series  of  volumes,  shelved  together,  contain- 
ing the  annual  reports  of  a  given  department.  For 
convenience  of  reference  and  continuity,  libraries 
adopted  the  practice  of  maintaining  these  "continua- 
tion" or  "annual"  sets  long  before  the  printing  act 
separated  the  executive  reports  which  compose  them 
from  the  Congressional  set. 

Other  Departmental  Publications 
In  addition  to  the  annual  reports  above  described, 
which  each  executive  department  issues,  there  are 
issued  by  the  departments  and  by  their  subsidiary 
divisions  the  following  groups  of  publications : 

a.  General  publications. 

b.  Bulletins. 

c.  Circulars. 

d.  Miscellaneous. 

The  Public  Documents  Library  has  devised  a  won- 
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derfully  simple  and  elastic  classification  scheme  for 
the  thousands  of  publications  printed  by  all  of  these 
issuing  offices,  extinct  and  active,  a  system  which  is 
fully  explained  on  pages  xiii  to  xv  of  the  Checklist. 
A  great  metropolitan  library  which  proposes  to  make 
a  full  collection  of  departmental  documents  cannot  do 
better  than  to  adopt  the  classification  scheme  there 
described.  In  a  smaller  collection  such  a  scheme 
would  be  awkward  and  difficult  of  maintenance. 

Other  Documents 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paper  the  whole  public 
document  collection  was  divided  into  three  main  divi- 
sions, and  while  this  is  a  logical  and  convenient  group- 
ing, it  is  by  no  means  an  inclusive  one,  for  there  are 
certain  other  documents  which  belong,  properly  speak- 
ing, to  none  of  these  groups  and  which  are  neverthe- 
less very  important.  The  first  of  these  is  described 
as  the  "Proceedings  of  Congress,"  and  consists  of  the 
well  known  series,  the  Congressional  Record  and  its 
forerunners,  as  follows: 

Annals  of  Congress  42v.  1789-1824 

Register  of  Debates  29bks.  1824-1837 

Congressional  Globe  109  bks.  1833-1873 

Congressional  Record.  .........  1873- 

The  Congressional  Record  preserves  the  minutice 
of  the  proceedings  and  debates  of  both  houses.  It  is 
published  daily  when  Congress  is  in  session,  with  a 
fortnightly  cumulative  edition  and  index.  It  contains 
the  titles  of  bills  and  resolutions  and  a  full  report  of 
every  speech  made  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  including 
even  the  documents  ofifered  in  connection  with  the 
debates  but  not  read  by  the  speakers.  It  is,  of 
course,  most  important  to  any  one  desiring  the  com- 
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plete  proceedings  of  a  session,  but  patron  and  attend- 
ant may  both  be  spared  much  time  if  the  latter  realize 
that  the  volumes  in  the  Congressional  set,  labelled 
"Senate  Journal"  and  "House  Journal"  contain  the 
framework  upon  which  the  huge  record  of  the  sessions 
is  constructed.  Anyone  wishing  to  learn  the  history 
of  a  bill  on  "rivers  and  harbors,"  or  anything  else, 
finds  in  the  "Journals"  a  short  cut  to  the  information. 
This  statement  applies  only  to  the  proceedings  of  a 
finished  session;  the  proceedings  of  a  current  session 
may  be  followed  only  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Of  the  remaining  classes  of  documents  not  included 
in  the  first  grouping,  so  much  could  be  said  that  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  say  very  little.  Their  biblio- 
graphical complexity  and  their  comparative  unimpor- 
tance in  the  average  library  render  consideration  of 
them  undesirable  in  a  treatise  of  this  character.  The 
two  main  classes  of  these  are  known  as  "Miscellan- 
eous Publications  of  Congress"  and  the  "Papers  of 
the  Revolutionary  Period  and  First  Fourteen  Con- 
gresses." These,  especially  the  latter,  require  special- 
ized study,  and  every  reference  attendant  whose  work 
lies  in  the  use  of  the  source  materials  of  American 
history  should  master  thoroughly  the  bibliographical 
and  other  details  of  the  Revolutionary  and  early  Con- 
gressional papers. 

Indexes  and  Catalogues 
Current  Indexes 
There  have  been  numerous  catalogues  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  separate  executive  departments,  and 
from  the  beginning  of  the  numbered  Congressional 
set  a  brief  index  of  each  Congress  has  been  published 
regularly  in  one  form  or  another.  In  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  Congresses  the  index  of  a 
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group  of  volumes,  such  as  the  "House  executive  docu- 
ments/' was  contained  either  in  the  first  or  last  volume 
of  that  group,  but  beginning  with  the  second  session 
of  the  seventeenth,  the  index  of  a  given  group  was 
reprinted  in  every  volume  of  that  group,  a  needless 
repetition  which  continued  until  the  fifty-fourth 
Congress.  Beginning  with  the  fifty-fourth,  however, 
there  has  been  published  the 

Document  Index,  a  volume  issued  after  each 
session  of  Congress,  containing  a  full  alphabetical 
index  of  every  Congressional  document  and  report 
issued  in  that  session,  as  well  as  the  important  "Nu- 
merical Lists"  of  the  reports  and  documents,  arranged 
by  document  number.  These  "numerical  lists"  appear 
only  in  the  Document  Index.  They  are  not  repub- 
ished  in  any  other  government  publication.  Another 
of  the  valuable  features  of  the  Document  Index  is  the 
section  entitled  "Schedule  of  Volumes,"  which  con- 
tains the  list  of  the  published  volumes  of  the  session 
arranged  in  their  serial  order.1  The  Document  Index 
is  superseded  at  the  close  of  the  final  session  of  each 
Congress  by  the 

Document  Catalogue,  which  has  been  published 
since  1895.  It  is  a  dictionary  catalogue,  arranged  by 
author,  title  and  subject,  of  all  public  documents  issued 
during  the  sessions  of  a  Congress,  both  departmental 
and  Congressional.  The  Document  Catalogue  super- 
sedes the  periodical  issued  each  month  throughout  the 
year  entitled 

The  Monthly  Catalogue,  which  in  addition  to 
its  value  as  a  current  catalogue  of  government  publi- 
cations, has  in  each  issue  a  preface  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  value  to  the  reference  librarian. 

1  The  "Schedule  of  Volumes"  for  the  whole  Congress  is  found  in  the 
Document  Catalogue,  hereafter  described,  in  the  main  alphabet  under 
the  heading  "Congressional  Documents  List." 
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The  numerous  Price  Lists  issued  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  furnish  the  reference  librarian 
with  admirable  lists  of  government  publications  on 
timely  subjects,  and  with  special  lists  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  various  departments  and  bureaus.  It  is 
a  useful  tool  for  the  reference  desk  in  the  daily  work. 

Accumulated  Indexes 

One  of  the  most  interesting  but  least  generally 
used  of  the  completed  indexes  is  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely's 

Public  Documents  of  the  First  Fourteen  Con- 
gresses. 1789-1817.  Washington,  1900.1  This  ex- 
haustive bibliographical  study  contains  practically 
a  complete  title  list  of  every  document  issued  by 
Senate  or  House  during  the  period  named,  giv- 
ing bibliographical  details  and  names  of  libraries 
where  the  documents  are  to  be  seen.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  work  deals  with  the  documents  as 
originally  printed,  and  not  with  the  American  State 
Papers  Series  before  described.  Because  few  libraries 
possess  these  early  documents  in  any  number,  the  ref- 
erence room  attendant  is  not  often  called  upon  to  use 
Gen.  Greely's  book,  but  he  should  be  familiar  with  its 
contents  and  with  the  various  uses  to  which  it  may  be 
put  as  a  source  book  of  history  and  as  a  guide  to  the 
whereabouts  of  historical  material. 

A  useful  index,  to  the  Congressional  series  only, 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  fifty-second  Congress,  is 

Tables  of  and  Annotated  Index  to  the  Con- 
gressional Series  of  United  States  Public  Docu- 
ments. Washington,  1902.  This  work  contains  the 
serial  tables  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  fifty-second 
Congress,  a  complete  index  of  the  documents  therein 

1  It  should  be  noted  here  that  Greely's  list,  compiled  largely  from 
the  "orders  to  print,"  found  in  the  Senate _  and  House  Journals,  is 
frequently  misleading  in  that  it  contains  entries  for  many  publications 
which  were  never  printed  at  all. 
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entered,  and  various  statistical  and  bibliographical 
tables  of  interest.  It  is  easier  to  handle  than  the  two 
indexes  which  will  be  described  next,  but  its  useful- 
ness is  limited  to  the  Congressional  set. 

Two  really  invaluable  indexes  for  the  library  in 
getting  the  most  satisfactory  use  from  its  public  docu- 
ments are  these  which  follow: 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Government  Pub- 
lications. Sept.  5,  1774-March  4,  1881.  By  Ben- 
jamin Perley  Poore.  1885.  Although  this  catalogue 
is  most  awkwardly  arranged  by  title  only,  the  material 
within  its  wide  scope  is  made  accessible  by  the  addition 
to  the  work  of  an  author  and  subject  index.  It  covers 
with  great  thoroughness  the  contents  of  the  Con- 
gressional documents  of  the  United  States  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  and  forms  the  first  of  a  series 
of  indexes  by  means  of  which  the  whole  body  of 
documentary  papers  is  made  accessible  to  publicists 
and  historians.1 

The  second  of  these  is  the  excellently  arranged 
and,  as  far  as  Congressional  documents  are  concerned, 
complete 

Comprehensive  Index  to  Publications  of  the 
United  States  Government,  1881-1893.  By  John 
G.  Ames.  Unfortunately,  this  index,  as  well  as 
Poore's,  lacks  entries  for  a  large  number  of  depart- 
mental  publications   not  in  the   Congressional  set. 

Where  Ames's  Comprehensive  Index  left  off  in 
1893,  the  Document  Catalogue,  before  described, 
began  its  function  of  making  available  the  publications 
of  the  government,  both  departmental  and  Congress- 
ional, so  that  these  three  works,  Poore's  Descriptive 
Catalogue,  Ames's  Comprehensive  Index,  and  the  cur- 

1  Pcore's  Descriptive  Catalogue  lacks  entries  for  many  departmental 
publications  not  in  the  Congressional  set. 
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rent  Document  Catalogue  form  a  continuous  index  to 
public  documents,  with  certain  regrettable  omissions 
not  to  be  considered  here,  from  1774  to  the  present 
time.  For  purposes  of  literal  accuracy,  as  regards  the 
words  "the  present  time,"  there  should  be  added  to 
this  list  the  Document  Index,  latest  edition,  and  what- 
ever numbers  of  the  Monthly  Catalogue  have  been 
issued  since  the  latest  edition  of  the  Document  Index, 
A  careful  reference  attendant  in  making  a  study  of 
these  works  will  see  how  immensely  valuable  the  gov- 
ernment documents  can  be  made  to  the  patrons  of  the 
library.  Frequently  it  is  found  that  a  most  thorough 
and  concise  study  of  some  difficult  subject  is  buried  in 
a  public  document,  and  the  attendant  who  knows  how 
to  dig  out  the  report  or  document  containing  such  a 
study  is  a  most  useful  member  of  a  library  staff.  The 
reference  department  which  never  admits  its  inability 
to  help  a  patron  until  the  'pub.  doc"  indexes  have  been 
scanned,  has  tremendously  increased  its  effectiveness 
as  an  agent  of  the  public  service. 

To  this  discussion  of  the  federal  documents  there 
might  have  been  added  a  great  deal  more  in  the  way 
of  descriptive  detail,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  begin- 
ner would  be  confused  by  a  longer  or  more  technical 
treatment  of  the  subject  than  has  been  given.  It 
would  be  impossible  by  written  instruction  to  acquaint 
a  student  of  the  documents  with  all  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  these  publications,  or  even  with  a  small  part 
of  them,  for  this  intimate  knowledge  comes  only,  as 
has  been  said,  with  the  daily  handling  and  use  of  the 
various  sets.  But  it  is  possible  so  to  describe  the  sets 
to  him  that  he  will  be  able  to  approach  them  with  the 
eye  of  intelligence,  and  to  assist  him  in  this  approach 
has  been  the  purpose  of  the  writer  in  preparing  the 
syllabus  of  public  documents  here  presented. 


